On the Margin of Moscow

own like other European cities. This is partly, I suppose, because
it is kept so uniformly clean: they are always playing the hose
on the streets, and in all my wanderings through the city, I was
never able to find anything like a slum or any quarter that even
seemed dirty. But it is also partly due to the absence of so many
things that have smells: foliage, for example, and perfumesj
restaurants cooking rich foods and bars serving pungent liquor j
fruit-stands in the street, incense in the churches, and the fumes
of private motor-cars and taxis.

Visit to a small collective farm just outside Moscow. Getting
started was no end of trouble. We had a little Komsomol girl
guide with blond curly hair and a blue beret on one side of her
head. First she thought it would be a good idea to take a bus
which left every ten minutes, but then, on second thought, she
decided the train would be quicker. When we got to the War-
saw Station, they told us at the Information Bureau that the
train was just about to leave, so we hurried to the ticket-window.
But then when our tickets had been paid for, they told her that
Information was all wrong, because the train did not leave for
three-quarters of an hour. We had come an immense distance
from the bus terminus, so we decided to take a taxi. We tried
to give back the tickets, but the woman wouldn't accept them;
she said they had already been stamped, so that she could give
us our money back only if somebody else came along who was
going to. the same station, in which case she could sell him our
tickets. A long argument then took place between the guide and
the woman at the window, a fresh-cheeked and clear-eyed little
girl who kept smiling in the most friendly fashion. But we
couldn't do anything with hen Finally, I took the change and
shoved the tickets through the window, and we set out for the
taxi-stand. This put the poor girl in a terrible dilemma, and we
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